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THE EXTERNAL SOUL IN FOLK-CUSTOM      CHAP
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child's skin and restore its strength. After this is finished,
the parents go to bed and the pots or other receptacles are
covered again by any of the other members of the family.
The parents themselves must not replace any of these lids
for fear that they might shut up the spirit of the child in
them."1 When the Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia
fear the outbreak of an epidemic, a medicine-man takes a
large ring of hemlock branches and causes every member of
the tribe to pass through it Each person puts his head
through the ring and then moves the ring downwards over
his body till it has almost reached his feet, when he steps
out of it, right foot first They think that this prevents the
epidemic from breaking out.2 In Asia Minor, " if a person
is believed to be possessed by an evil spirit, one form of
treatment is to heat an iron-chain red-hot, form it into a ring
and pass the afflicted person through the opening, on the
theory that the evil spirit cannot pass the hot chain, and
so is torn from his victim and left behind."3 Here the
intention of the passage through the aperture is avowedly
to shake off a spiritual pursuer, who is deterred from
further pursuit not only by the narrowness of the opening
but by the risk of burning himself in the attempt to make
his way through it.

But if the intention of these ceremonies is essentially to
rid the performer of some harmful thing, whether a disease
or a ghost or a demon, which is supposed to be clinging to
him, we should expect to find that any narrow hole or
opening would serve the purpose as well as a cleft tree or
stick, an arch or ring of boughs, or a couple of posts fixed
in the ground. And this expectation is not disappointed,
On the coast of Morven and Mull thin ledges of rock may
be seen pierced with large holes near the sea. Consumptive
people used to be brought thither, and after the tops of nine
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